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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 

Ethnographical Observations from the Southern Coast 
of Washington Land 

[The contributor of the following notes was a member of the second Thule 
Expedition, led by Mr. Knud Rasmussen, which explored the ice free areas of 
north Greenland as far as De Long Fjord in 83° N. lat. Later he organized 
another expedition for the purpose of investigating and surveying the last 
remaining portions of the Greenland coast, between De Long Fjord and Cape 
Bridgeman, in the most remote and inaccessible part of Peary Land. This 
expedition left Copenhagen early in 1921 and is still in the field. — Austin H. 
Clark.] 

Before starting northward I placed two Eskimo families on 
Washington Land [at 80° N. lat. in northwestern Greenland], north 
of the Humboldt Glacier. They put up their summer tents at Cape 
Webster. They had a good season, the bear and seal hunting being 
successful, and in the future Eskimo will most likely settle here, per- 
haps even during winter. When we returned here in the autumn 
with only one dog left and for clothing merely a few rags of fur-gar- 
ments, this arrangement proved to be most fortunate, as we were 
unable to cross the Kane Basin and the inland ice to Inglefield Gulf 
by ourselves until late in September. 

In 1917 Mr. Knud Rasmussen found ruins of houses just north 
of Cape Webster, but as we passed here during the month of April a 
detailed examination of them of course was impossible. These 
ruins are of special interest, not only because they are the northern- 
most known in Greenland but also because the Eskimo of Cape York 
have no traditions regarding this section. Therefore the settle- 
ments here may date from some time before the immigration of the 
present tribe of northwest Greenland. 

During the summer the Eskimo left here found numerous remains 
of previous settlements, and during my stay in August I had the 
opportunity of examining and supplementing their observations. 

Starting at Humboldt Glacier south of Cape Forbes we found a 
big bear-trap, traps for eider-ducks and foxes, various stone settings 
made by children, and four well preserved stone rings marking 
summer tent places with chips of flint (the rocks at Cape Forbes 
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contain flint). Further we found at Cape Forbes two tent rings, and 
a short distance north of it a child's grave, several meat-caches and 
various stone settings. A little south of Cape Clay we again found 
two tent rings, and to the north two ruins of winter-houses. I 
have examined more thoroughly the ruins found by Mr. Knud 
Rasmussen northeast of Cape Webster. On a flat and sandy beach 
we found five ruins, all of big and rectangular houses. In the ruins 
there is no wood, but there are a number of large bones of whales. 
At the same place there are also seven tent rings, seventeen meat- 
caches and one grave, the contents of which are very much decayed. 
It contained a few human bones and a number of wooden implements 
undoubtedly from a kayak frame. We found very few tools, for 
instance two bone knives of ancient type, one of which still retained 
meteoric iron in its edge groove. North of Cape Webster were five 
tent-rings and several meat-caches. At the tent-rings and at the 
ruins as well a great number of bones of mammals were seen, princi- 
pally of seals and bears but also of musk-oxen and caribou. 

The most interesting find I made at Morris Bay at 80° 10', on a 
slope forty meters above sea level; here, half buried by sand washed 
down the slope, was the wooden frame of a kayak. The frame was 
carefully uncovered and one-third of the wooden parts were found to 
be preserved, in addition to thirty-four implements, partly in a frag- 
mentary state. The implements were unknown to the Eskimo with 
me, and also to all the Eskimo of the Cape York tribe to whom I 
showed them on my return, whereas a native born at Holsteinborg 
who had spent most of his youth there was fully acquainted with the 
use of most of them. Of 34 implements of various kinds 23 are yet 
in use at Holsteinborg in the very same form, 7 are ancient types or 
differ only slightly from the Holsteinborg type of today, 2 are 
common to Cape York and Holsteinborg, but more nearly related to 
the Holsteinborg type, one is used in both places, one is not known at 
all, and the last is a perforated bear tooth. As to the material of 
which they are made, one is from the polar bear, 7 from whales, 12 
from caribou, and 14 from walrus. By this identification it was 
shown that the kayak had been furnished with a bird-dart and a line- 
rack, and further that the kayak-float was of the south Greenland 
type, while the user of the kayak had been able to close the man-hole 
by means of a water-tight jacket, all these features being absent 
from kayaks belonging to the present tribe at Cape York. The 
kayak was certainly placed for further use, and is not a grave deposit. 
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In caching his kayak at such a considerable elevation the owner un- 
doubtedly would avoid its being crushed by the violent ice move- 
ments on the beach here. 

All the wood found is apparently driftwood and nowhere on 
Washington Land has anything been found to show that the present 
Cape York tribe ever has stayed here, nor are there any signs of the 
influence of the white man. 

Routes of Migration in the Northern Part of Greenland 

As a result of his journey in 1917 Mr. Knud Rasmussen suggested 
that the Eskimo had not immigrated to the east coast of Greenland 
by the way of north Greenland. According to my observations made 
this summer [1920] I can see no reason why the Eskimo could not have 
migrated along the north coast into J. P. Koch Fjord and continued 
through Wandels Dal down to Independence Fjord. 

On my trip I found a well-preserved meat cache at the inlet of 
Frankfield Bay, which proves that the Eskimo, on their hunting 
excursions, at any rate, reached St. George Fjord; from there to the 
outlet of Wandels Dal is a journey of three days only. This valley, 
with its big lake and broad stream, forms during most parts of the 
year an excellent route for sledging, provided on either side with vast 
hunting grounds rich in terrestrial game. 

At any rate the immigration of the musk-ox to the east coast 
must have taken place by that way and not by skirting the north 
coast of Peary Land. From De Long Fjord to the northernmost 
point of Greenland the coast is mountainous and largely covered with 
glaciers affording no favorable conditions of existence for terrestrial 
game. Tracks of musk-oxen are actually found to the west of the 
northern point of Greenland, but they have probably straggled 
hither from Independence Fjord skirting the east coast of Peary 
Land. The regions passed by Eskimo wandering from St. George 
Fjord to Wandels Dal are all intersected by considerable systems of 
valleys in which, also, recent expeditions secured considerable numbers 
of musk-Oxen. As a rule the sledging is excellent and only excepr 
tionally deep snow may prevent traveling. We know that the sea 
here is never free of ice, and that the ice often grows several years old 
before it is disturbed. This fact of course is unfavorable to the exist- 
ence of Eskimo and probably while staying here they were obliged to 
modify their hunting. For only a few weeks around the first of June 
can seals coming to the surface of the ice be caught. Later in summer 
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they are inaccessible because of deep water on the ice. Therefore 
the Eskimo have been obliged for the rest of the season to depend on 
terrestrial game, especially on musk-oxen. 

It is a well-known fact that the Eskimo in former times did 
migrate from Greely Fjord over Grant Land to Robeson Channel, 
and it is very interesting to note that their winter houses are known 
only around Lake Hazen, whereas on the seashore around Hall Basin 
only summer camps are known. Further we may recall that the 
Eskimo left in these regions by Peary during one of his last expedi- 
tions, settled round Lake Hazen and had plenty of musk-ox tallow 
for heating and illuminating their huts. 

The routes over Grant Land and through Wandels Dal are nearly 
of the same distance; in both places we find extensive hunting grounds 
around a great lake with musk-oxen and hares which can be secured 
by moonlight during the dark season and, in both places, the summer 
camps are on the seashore. This coincidence can hardly be acci- 
dental, and probably we have to search for the winter huts belonging 
to the northernmost summer camps of both coasts of Greenland 
on the shores of the lake in Wandels Dal. 

Lauge Koch 

A Suggested Origin for Gentile 
Organization 

In place of a single origin for sibs, recent tendencies have been to 
suggest a variety of possible origins. The historic problem is always 
to determine which of the possible ways is most probable. Lowie 1 
has suggested how residence rules or inheritance laws might produce 
sib groupings. I will try to show how a gentile system might arise 
among the Havasupai of northern Arizona, by a further accentua- 
tion of present conditions in (1) the composition of camp groups, 
(2) the inheritance of farm lands, and (3) the degrees within which 
blood relationship is recognized. 

The Havasupai have one permanent village occupied from April 
to October. Thirty-eight camps are scattered through the village, 
each on its own farm lands. The typical camp consists of several 
houses: one for a man, his wife, and small children, another housing 
an adult son and his young family, a third a second son, and so on. 
In the first house the newly married husband of a daughter will be 

1 Primitive Society, chapter vn, "History of the Sib." 



